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Tubular Separators 


Reveal Hidden Treasure 


When the Spaniards discovered Peru they found undreamed of 
treasure. It belonged to the Aztecs—but the Spaniards seized it. 
Hidden Treasure is daily slipping unnoticed, through the fingersof many 
hard working farmers—but they don’t realize it. ‘This treasure is the 


cream lost through poor skimming 
methods and the valuable skimmed 
milk ruined through improper handl- 
ing. The use of a Dairy Tubular Sepa- 
rator discovers the treasure—prevents 


the loss—is a great gain to the farmer. 


Dairy Tubulars not only save all the cream 
(skimming at least 25 per cent closer than 
pans, 15 percent closer than deep setting 

es 
cans and twice as close as any other 


TUBULAR SEPARATOR separator) but leave the skimmed 


milk in elegant condition for stock. The lowsupply can, enclosed gears 


c 


" 


automatic oiling, and ball bearing save a vast amount of labor which 


+) 


users of ‘‘bucket bowl’’ separators cannot escape. It’s good to 


+8) 


know you can sit down to your separator if you want to. There’s 


5) 


enough hard work without breaking your back filling high cans and 


S 


turning ‘‘bucket bowls’’ in rigid bearings. 


D} 


if 


9) 


Dairy Tubular bowls save a lot of expense and labor. They do nof 
wobble and bind-—do not need repairs—do not clog. They produce 
perfect cream—are light—may be washed clean in three minutes- 
Dairy Tubular bowls have but one tiny piece inside—are the only 


simple bowls made. 


Write for Catalog D and learn about Tubulars. 


THE SHARPLES CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
TUBULAR 
P. M. SHARPLES, West Chester, Penna. BOWL. 
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THE CEREALS 
IN AMERICA 


BY PROFESSOR HUNT OF CORNELL 


A comprehensive treatise of the principal 
Cereals of the United States; Wheat, Maize, 
Oats, Barley, Sorghum, Buckwheat 


A Good Practical Book 


for the Farmer as well as the Student. To 
be published this month. We want you to 
see it and if you will mention the Country- 
man, willsend it... 


The publisher’s price is $1.75; send us $1.48 
and we will send you the book post paid. 
If after you have carefully examined the 


book you do not want it, reurn it to us 
and we will refund the money paid 


Cornell Cooperative Society 


THE STUDENTS’ STORE 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue CorRNnELL CoUNTRYMAN. 
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ACADEMY OF FASHIONS 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 




























SOL. T. NEVINS 326 Huestis Street Proprietor 





Season Commencing Fall 1904 to 1905 
Curtain Rises 7:45 A. M. — Finale 9 P. M. Daily 
Extra Attractions Saturday 


SOL. T. NEVINS 
PRESENTS HIS 
ALL @6BTAR CAs T OF. 


BROWNS 


SPECIAL UNLIMITED ENGAGEMENTS 





CAST OF CHARACTERS 





SUITS, Single and Double Breasted Sacks............... vereseee DROWN 
SU Ree EERE, SOE R ED TORU svinivcvnnssxnusennsenccswnntessacnesccvavees BROWN 
TAILORING, Custom Work ** Ready-made”’ Prices......... BROWN 
FANCY VESTS, Imported and Domestic Novelties......... BROWN 
ee he, ee 0 WE INE FI vii se nscssccwsesassaceosses ssessenes BROWN 
ee ee 2 OMI SCENE on icccnweesceesscdsexcoesssnevenecsscseeess BROWN 
UE TPEEERD, Fi AGO TICROCT......ccccsesescceccssecessescsvessssasens BROWN 
PROP E Eee Hy ROME EOOOG FEB PCIE... cc ricccncvensacscessecssencosss BROWN 
HANDKERCHIEFS, Worth Blowing About................... BROWN 
HOSE SUPPORTERS, A Necessary Hold Up.................. BROWN 
HATS The Crowning Character of the Cast................... BROWN 


SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS 
ACT I—Nevins Sells it for Less. 
ACT II—Prices Always Right. 
ACT I]I—Money Back for Goods Back. 
ACT IV—Monthly Settlements. 


LIFE IN SIX ACTS 

















BABY YOUTH MIDDLE AGE 
Sighing, crying Fussing, mussing, Slaving, craving, 
Night and day Over a tie Hoarding wealth, 
Winking, blinking, Larking, sparking, Driving, striving, 
Full of play. On the sly. Broken health 

BOY MANHOOD OLD AGE 
Fooling, schooling Cooing, wooing, Ailing, failing, 
Getting tall, Future wife. Day by day, 
Growing, rowing Gushing, blushing, The undertaker 


Playing ball. Tired of life. Ends the play. 














Place, 326 Huestis Street Time, Now is the Time 















Productions Under the Supervision of the Executive Staff 


ALL ARE INVITED 


Our 
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THE NATURE LIBRARY 


TEN SUPERB VOLUMES 

In the 4,000 pages of these 
books there are 300 full page col- 
or plates, 450 half-tone photo- 
graphs, and 1,500 other illustra- 
tions, making this set one of “he 
richest publications pictorially ever 
issued. As most of these pictures 
are photographs from nature, with 
the exact colors and tones of the 
living objects. they have a value 
and a fidelity unique in a work of 
this kind. The photographers went 
Among the wilds 
and secret places 
of nature, and they show you 
many curious things never before 
presented in “true-to-life accuracy 

\ plan to make nature study fascinating and nature hooks absorbing]lvy inter- 

esting was followed by the authors of this beautifnl library, and the result is an 


entireiy gratifying success, to which educators as well as general readers warmly 
testify 

Every one is interested in nature or should be. If you are interested, you 
can find no better companionship than these books, that treat so intimately 
animals, flowers, birds, fishes, moths, butterflies, insects, etc., and impart their 
information so delightfully. If you are not interested in nature, you cannot help 
being interested in these books, and they will waite the imagination you have 
allowed to sleep, and restore you to the joy of the open. 


TEAR OF FF HERE AND MAIL TOUS —BETTER DO IT TODAY 


WE SHOULD LIKE TO SEND YOU 
post-paid, an elaborate descriptive booklet contain 
ing sample color-plates, black-and-white half-tones, 
specimen text-pages, etc., with full particulars of the 
various style s of binding, prices, terms, etc 


70 ai 


Upossthle loss in the mati please write ver) 


plainly your name spelled out 


Your mail address with street and num- 
ber 
And your City and State 


Then tear off the lower portion of this 
page and forward to us, upon receipt of 
which we will send you a complimentary 
copy of the handsome booklet described 
above. You will enjoy reading it 


COVNTRY LIFE 9 |fovsteDay PAGE %( 4S THE WORLDS 
IN AMERICA Sal37E fTHST. NEW YORK ee al 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CouNTRYMAN, 
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DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


are most decidedly 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


After this is said, the whole Separator story is_ told. 
The moral is obvious. If youare not a DeLaval enthusiast 


it is only because you lack DeLaval experience. 


Once a man uses a DeLaval machine, he sticks to it—it 
always satisfies, never disappoints. This cannot be said 
of imitating separators. The De Laval machines prove 
their supremacy by consistent, perfect results, day by day. 

An interesting catalogue will be sent free on request, 


together with name of nearest local agent who will gladly 


show machines. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CoO, 


21 ¥ © Square, 
— General Offices : MONTREAL. 


R 75 & 77 York Street, 
PHILADELPHIA.” 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. 


248 McDermorT AVENUE, 


9 & 11 Drumm Sr., 
SAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK. WINNIPEG. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CouNTRYMAN. 
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By W. M. Hays. 


Protessor of Agriculture in the University of Minnesota 


ORTY years ago, when Congress 
k passed the Act giving grants 
of land to all the states of the 
Union, thus endowing agricultural 
colleges, the country was in the throes 
of a terrible war; and quite as much 
interest was attached to the clause re- 
quiring these colleges to teach mili- 
tary as to the general purpose of build- 
ing up country life and agriculture. 
The military feature made possible the 
passage of the bill. While the military 
instruction given has been of great 
value to the country, the general re- 
sults of this new education to Ameri- 
can country life have been of far great- 
er importance than the legislators then 
imagined. This nation is growing in 
world power more because science is 
building up her industries than because 
of her expenditures for war. 

The establishment of this system of 
colleges has inaugurated higher edu- 
cation in agriculture; it has also made 
possible the introduction of agriculture 
into the common schools. Further 
than this, agricultural high schools of 
secondary grade have also been devel- 
oped and are possibly better adapted 
to a large field than either agriculture 
in higher education or agriculture in 
primary education. All of the agricul- 
tural colleges, during the first twenty- 
five years of their existence, were by 
no means successful; and if we accept 
the standards set by the successes of 
the most useful of these institutions 
some of them are not even now well 
developed. 

The introduction of agriculture into 
the primary schools has proved very 
difficult ; and only recently have there 
been successes which have given any 
considerable encouragement. Agricul- 
tural high schools, such as the first one 
started in Minnesota, and those which 


are more or less closely copied after 
it, as those in the Agricultural Col- 
North Dakota and Okla- 
homa and in the Universities of 
Nebraska and Maine, seem to have 
more nearly developed the best 
form of the school required to 
supply technical education in agri- 
culture and home economics to those 
who are to live on the farm. These 
high schools take from the country 
district schools the vigorous farm boys 
and girls, who, upon their own voli- 
tion or by the wish of their parents, 
have practically decided to remain in 
farm life; and without a long academic 
preparation they are at once given a 
short practical course. The agricultu- 
ral high school is the “farmers’ col- 
lege,” as the city high school with its 
general and industrial courses has be- 
come the “people’s college” in the city. 
Just as it is not to be expected that 
most of the city high school students 
will go further to take collegiate work, 
most of these agricultural high school 
students turn to the farm without go- 
ing forward with a long and expensive 
collegiate course. Only a part of the 
graduates of high schools are required 
in or could find room in the specialties 
to which collegiate courses lead, while 
the world is full of places for farmers, 
mechanics and home makers trained in 
well-developed technical high school 
courses. The course of study in an 
agricultural high school is about one- 
third academic studies, such as are 
given in the city high school or general 
academy ; one-third is sciences related 
to agriculture; and the other third is 
instruction in the practical affairs of 
the farm and the farm home. Nearly all 
of the graduates of the agricultural high 
schools return directly to the farm; 
about ten per cent usually continue in 
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school life, and nearly all of these take 
the col‘egiate course in agriculture, 
with which the agricultural high school 
is articulated. An excellent class of 
students is thus supplied to the college 
course in agriculture because the high 
studies prepare them for ad- 
vanced work in agricultural colleges, 
and because during the high school 
course there is more or less of volun- 
tary selection on the part of the faculty 
in singling out those students who 
will make professional workers when 
trained in the science of agriculture. 
The students themselves, while in the 


sche x »! 
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ed_ the 
there 


agricultural college course, 
would be ample — supply 
of men educated in technical ag- 
riculture to fill all positions as teach- 
ers, experimenters, officials of state 
bureaus and to occupy editorial chairs 
on agricultural journals. The ag- 
ricultural high schools would also fur- 
nish a large number of young men 
and women, who, after taking an addi- 
tional year or two at a normal school, 
would make excellent teachers for con- 
solidated rural schools, 

The consolidated rural school, sup- 
piying education to an area four to six 


UNION ACADEMY, BELLEVILLE, N. Y 


The Only Secondary School in New York 


agricultural high school, are also en- 
abled by their studies to better decide 
whether or not they would be suited 
to professional agricultural work. 
Ten per cent going forward to the 
college course would at first seem like 
a very small number, but these num- 
bers are only relative. In the average 
western state there are from ten to fif- 
teen thousand students in the city 
high schools preparing for city life. 
We should have several agricultur- 
al high schools in_ each _ state, 
each school accommodating hundreds 
or even thousands of students. Then, 
if ten per cent of these enter- 


State Having a Department of Agriculture 


mies square, to and from which pupils 
are conveved at public expense by 
team, promises to be the second 
greatest agence’ for educating people 
in agriculture and country home mak- 
ing. The consolidated rural school 
placed on ten acres of land, equipped 
with a four or five room building, one 
room of which, a “training room,” is 
designed for instruction in agriculture 
and home economics; with plantations 
of trees, orchards of small fruit trees, 
gardens and field crops with cottage 
and barn to give the principal a home 
and place with means for demonstra- 
tion; a principal trained in an agricul- 





The 


tural high school as well as in a normal 
school; and an assistant trained in 
home economics, would become a 
power in industrial education. These 
schools would be local clearing houses 
for new ideas for agricultural colleges. 
Here the workers from the agricultural 
colleges, members of farmers’ insti- 
tutes, and also inspectors in agricul- 
tural instruction from the offices of the 
county and the state superintendents 
of public instruction could come with 
lantern slides and moving pictures, 
and aid in the instruction of the coun- 
try people. The consolidated rural 
high school would serve as a meeting 
p.ace for institutes and for other meet- 
ings of the older people of the neigh- 
borhood. <A splendid library secured 
with very little cost, made up largely 
from the publications of experiment 
stations and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and books pur- 


chased on the subject of agriculture 
and home economics, would be a great 
help to the community, industrially, so- 


cially, and in every way. <A_ picnic 
ground could ere long be prov ided in 
the grove made up of specimens of all 
the shade, ornamental, and _ forest 
trees. 

To carry out a unified system of ag- 
ricultural education, including the lit- 
tle rural school, which will always re- 
main in isolated locations ; the consol- 
idated rural school, which it is hoped 
will become established in all well 
settled communities ; the state agricul- 
tural high school, one of which may be 
required in every ten counties ; and the 
state agricultural! college, there will be 
needed a large number of technical 
teachers. While teachers will be re- 
quired to teach the academic and gen- 
eral science subjects, there will be 
needed many who are specialists in 
instruction in agriculture and home 
economics. Such a system would pro- 
vide a better scheme for education for 
country life than is now provided by 
the city primary schools, city high 
schools, and colleges and universities 
in preparing people for city life. Such 
a system would also develop technical 
teachers in a natural and effective man- 
ner. The country home and farm 
form an industrial training adjunct 
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to the school, 
no substitute. 

From this system of education 
would grow up many persons pecul- 
iarly qualified to edit the agricultural 
newspapers and magazines. The Na- 
tional Department of Agriculture 
would also have opportunity to gather 
from this large number of teachers, 
men and women peculiarly adapted to 
carrying forward the research work 
of this great and growing government 
bureau. Now that the state 
islatures of the great agricultural 
states of the Middle West have 
begun to make large appropria- 
tions for agricultural education, 
we may hope for some such develop- 
ment as here outlined to take place. 
The consolidated rural schools of Ohio, 
Massachusetts and other states show 
that that class of schools may generally 
succeed. The success of the agricul- 
tural high school developed in connec- 
tion with agricultural colleges above 
mentioned demonstrates that this class 
of institutions has a proper place be- 
tween the consolidated rural school 
and the collegiate course. The devel- 
opment of college courses in agricul- 
ture over the entire country and of 
the graduate courses at Cornell, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota, and other 
collegiate institutions, demonstrates 
that higher education in agriculture 
is successful. It only remains to unify 
a system of education for those who 
are to remain in country life; to pre- 
pare teachers; to develop text books 
and courses in laboratory instruction ; 
and to broadly and largely finance this 
class of schools that we may have a 
country people educate’ in rural af- 
fairs and in home making. Technical 
education has long ago proved a neces- 
sity and has been so extended as to 
supply technical instruction to almost 
ail who enter the professions. Now it 
has proved a necessitv in farming and 
farm home making. It ought to be 
rapidly extended to all farmers and 
farm home makers. It will not cost 
too much. The increased production 
of a trained country people will many 
times overpay the added expense, and 
the better civilization will soon make 
the cost seem an easy burden. 


for which the city has 
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A SUMMER’S EXPERIENCE IN GROWING PICKLES 


By H. H. 


winter the Business Men's 
our village 


AST 
Association of 
busied itself in pursuading 

farmers to agree to raise two 
hundred acres of cucumbers the 
amount asked for by a_ pickling 
house to locate a plant in town. When 
the profit in pickles failed as an argu- 
ment, the canvassers for planters said 
“be public spirited enough to give 
your support by planting as many 
acres as you can.” 

By the fifteenth of June my two and 
a half acres of cucumber land had 
been planted. During the spring pros- 
pective planters had received pr inted 
circulars from the company giving in- 
structions in growing and handling 
the crop. We were advised to plant 
between the first and fifteenth of 
June. It was my ambition to plant ear- 
ly for my land was e: arly and I want- 
ed to have a long picking season be- 
fore frost. 

The ground selected was a mellow, 
rather sandy loam. Last year an at- 
tempt to grow alfalfa on this land 
was made, but being unsuccessful, 
oats were substituted. The land was 
plowed and harrowed early. The 
weeds were allowed to start before it 
was harrowed again, and after a final 
dragging the land was marked out in 
check rows four feet apart each way. 

Having no rotted manure, and the 
land being fairly rich in humus, I 
put on a complete fertilizer, at the rate 
of about four hundred pounds to the 
acre. The nitrogen was in the form of 
nitrate of soda. The fertilizer was ap- 
plied in the hill by one man, raked 
into the soil by another and the seed 
sown by a third man with a_ hand 
drill. This puts the plants in a straight 
line about a foot long. It makes nicer 
cultivating plant with a hoe in a 
circle around the hill, but it takes 
longer to do it. The seed came from 
the pickle house and we thought it 
was poor. Wishing to have plenty for 
the beetles, however, we planted about 
five times more seed than we wanted 


Albertson. 


plants. Our judgment was wrong for 
all the seed germinated and made 
thrifty plants and | did not see a 
beetle. On account of the thick plant- 
ing it took time to thin the plants to 
four in a hill and part of the field was 
never thinned. 

When the striped beetle should 
have put in an appearance I had to be 
away from home so I left word to 
have the patch dusted with plaster. 
This is probably not the best pre- 
ventive but is was the one most feas- 
able for me. The vines were thus 
powdered early one mprning by a 
force composed of three men and a 
boy, besides my mother and a house- 
maid, all provided with improvised 
baking powder can shakers. The treat- 
ment given was only a_ preventive 
which met nothing to prevent. 

I did not spray the vines. We were 
carefully advised in print by the firm 
to spray with Bordeaux Mixture for 
the mildew, commencing after the ap- 
pearance of the third leaf, or about a 
week after planting, and every ten 
days thereafter, at first using ten 
pounds of sulphate of copper to the 
barrel and increasing this amount by 
one pound at each spraying after the 
second time. The vines were almost 
entirely free from mildew. 

Having an insufficient supply of 
help, the weeds got the start of us in 
the pickle field. We kept them down 
finally between the rows but hoeing 
and thinning in the hill took longer 
than we expected and we could not 
get over all the field. It was too ex- 
pensive to hire day help to do the 
work. Later we laboriously — pulled 
weeds where hoeing had not been 
done, except for a small strip along 
one side where we abandoned the 
vines to a struggle for existance with 
summer 

Three boys were hired to assist me 
pull weeds. But boys will be boys, 
and consequently one day during my 
absence two of them spent their time 
under a nearby apple tree. One was 


grass. 
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immediately released and the other 
soon left. The third lad was older and 
steadier and remained for some time. 

The greatest drawback to the busi- 
ness in our vicinity is to get pickers. 
[ have employed three regular men 
most of the time since the vines began 
to bear and they have done a large 
share of the picking. | paid the pick- 
ers one dollar a day until the vines 
came to full bearing. For nearly two 
weeks the output scarcely paid for the 
picking. It cost about ten dollars to 


ting more fruit. We paid ten cents 
per bushel for picking which brings 
the pickers from a dollar to a dollar 
and a half, and sometimes two dollars 
for ten hours’ work. 

The patch vielded over eighteen 
tons of salable cucumbers. These 
brought fifteen dollars a ton, or $270 
gross. Ten cents per bushel for pick- 
ing is equal to four dollars per ton 
and adding a dollar for delivery brings 
the expense of picking and deliver- 
ing to five dollars. This leaves a net 


A FIELD OF PICKLES ON MR. ALBERTSON'S FARM 


pick the first half ton for which I re- 
ceived seven and a half dollars. 

A few warm nights made the pick- 
les set fast and soon we were picking 
in earnest, getting a ton or over to a 
picking every three or four days. Two 
or three chidren and one or two eld- 
erly women were hired to assist in 
picking. Children do not pick clean 
enough to be very satisfactory. By 
the next picking the missed ones are 
over size and thrown out, and the 
strength of these vines goes to ma- 
turing the seed at the expense of set- 


profit of ten dollars per ton or $180 
for the two and a half acres, from 
which must be deducted the cost of 
planting and cultivating which takes 
about as much work as a thoroughly 
cultivated cornfield that is hoed by 
hand. 

There was about a ton and a half 
of unsalable cucumbers, those over 
size six inches in length and two in 
diameter. Yet in spite of this draw- 
back a suitable soil and good weather 
gave me a profitable crop. 
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ONE OF THE DANGERS OF INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITIONS 


By C. Bues, 06 


HE object of the agricultural 
exhibits at a great interna- 
tional exposition is to show 

the advances made everywhere and the 
advances to be made everywhere, i. e. 
business opportunities for all coun- 
tries. In this respect their value is 
enormous. 

In estimating the gains to be ob- 
tained from information we allow 
very easily these advantages to over- 
shadow the dangers contained in the 
transport of a great variety of vege- 
tative material from one country to 
another. We know that hardly 
any plant exists which is not preyed 
upon by some form of insect parasite, 
sometimes in such hidden position as 
to be entirely unnoticeable. This fact 
has caused nearly every common- 
wealth of the United States to adopt 
laws guarding interstate commerce 
by demanding that every package of 
nursery stock be accompanied by a 
health certificate testifying to the bona 
fide clean condition of the plants. In 
addition some nations maintain posts 
of quarantine at their respective ports 
of entry. In spite of this fact insect 
pests elude our vigilance; and there 
if no time when the danger of unde- 
sirable immigrants is greater than 
when a nation acts as host to a mul- 
titude of exhibitors from all quarters 
of the globe, for then not only staple 
produce but everything that is in any 
way different from that in the visited 
country is brought to her shores. 
This matter was forcibly brought to 
my mind when I was spending a few 
days at the Universal Exposition at 
St. Louis. 


Among the agricultural exhibits 
from German East Africa which were 
displayed together with the agricul- 
tural exhibits of the German gov- 
ernment were a number of matting- 
baskets containing seeds from legu- 
minous plants classed as Chiroco- 
beans, Mtamas, Ground-peas, ete. 
The baskets were covered with trans- 
parent celluloid-like covers which 
were, however, not tight fitting. 
These seeds were more or less in- 
fested with little beetles similar to 
Pea-weevils, some of them to such an 
extent that the peas appeared to be 
fairly alive with them. The beetles 
were making merry all around in the 
section and it would be the easiest 
thing in the world to carry them off 
on some favored American seed and 
to introduce them into the multitude 
of farmers’ enemies in this country. 

This is simply one illustration ob- 
served in passing. I have no doubt 
that the same thing occurs in many 
cases where scale insects, woodborers 
or any other insects in hiding at the 
time of the selection of the exposi- 
tion objects, pass the quarantine and 
are carried thus from country to 
country. In many cases these insects 
may not necessarily be a pest in their 
own home, but can easily under a 
change of environment become such. 

Certainly where expositions of such 
enormous magnitude as the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition are under- 
taken and the agricultural products 
of so many countries brought together 
we should try to adopt ways and 
means of quarantine which will pre- 
vent these insect migrations. 


URBS IN RURE 


I’m glad you city-people 
Love the City as you do, 
For if you should desert it, 
You would spoil the country too. 


Memnon 
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A REVIEW OF BULLETIN 23 
By J. A. Bonsteel, 96 


Protessor of Sotl Investigation, Detatled from U.S. Department of Agriculture 


ULLETIN 23, Bureau of Soils, 

B United States Department of 

Agriculture, has just been pub- 

lished under the title “Investigations 

of Soil Fertility,’ by Miiton Whitney 
and F. K\. Cameron. 

In the introduction are several de- 
finitions which differ somewhat from 
any previous definitions along the 
same lines. Soil fertility is defined as 
“the inherent power of a soil to pro- 
duce and support a satisfactory crop 
under favorable climatic conditions and 
suitable cultivation” thus excluding 
factors which do not directly pertain 
to the soil itself, but form a part of 
its surroundings of treatment. “Plant- 
food constituents” is a term used to ex4 
press elements or compounds like K, 
P205 and Ca., which are sources of 
ash material in plants, while “plant 
food” is distinguished as “those con- 
stituents or combinations of various 
constituents which are themselves 
sufficient and proper food for actual 
support of plant life.” Again the “op- 
timum” water content of a soil is de- 
fined as “that which is most favor- 
able to the development of a crop.” 
An amount which is admitted must 
be arbitrarily determined. 

The first part of the bulletin deals 
with the movement of water in soil, 
a factor long recognized as possibly 
affecting soil fertility. The bulletin 
does not consider the water capacity 
of soil nor the actual amount of wat- 
er in a soil, two factors which influ- 
ence soil fertilitv. (In this investiga- 
tion of the movement of water the old 
time experiments along the line of 
percolation tests, and tests of the cap- 
illarv rise of water in moist and dry 
soils have been abandoned.) The bul- 
letin deals with the water movement 
in soils approaching the drought con- 
dition, a condition which is of the 
greatest interest in the study of crit- 
ical phases in crop development. In 
this connection the bulletin takes up 
the study of evaporation from moist 


soils under varying conditions, giving 
results not only for surface evapora- 
tion but also for evaporation within 
the soil itself. 

The next problem considered is that 
of the movement of water in 
short of saturation. This investiga- 
tion shows marked variations 
from results of experiments based on 
the recognized laws of capillary dis- 
tribution, and it may be confidently 
said that in the movement of water 
in soils which are below the optimum 
content the ordinary laws of capillar- 
itv are not followed. 

Following this discussion of water 
movement is a discussion upon the 
absorption of water by various seeds 
in different soils under different mois- 
ture conditions. It was developed that 
there is no evidence that infertile soils 
supply less water to seed than fertile 
ones. Moreover there was no observ- 
able difference in the amount of mois- 
ture absorbed by seeds in soils of the 
same water content, whether manure 
had previously been added to the soil 
or not. During germination tests it 
was noticed that seeds can only draw 
water from a distance about 1-4 inch 
about the seed, possibly The 
smaller seeds can secure enough wat- 
er for germination when only a single 
side is in contact with the soil. The 
larger seeds must be buried and in 
many cases the shape, exposing a large 
surface, is the principal aid in the ab- 
sorption of water, and germination. 
The germination of a seed — differs 
from the nourishment of a plant in 
that the absorbing part of the plant 
root is continually in motion through 
moist soil, a property which a seed 
lacks. 

The remainder of the bulletin is 
taken up with experiments in the pro- 
duction of plants with culture media. 
Transpiration and the development of 
all parts of the plant were taken as 
measures of the success attained in 
growing the various specimens, thus 


soils 


some 


less. 
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thrifty plants gave high transpiration 
figures and vice versa. In the experi- 
ments with soil extracts the new 
Briggs High Power Centrifugal Ma- 
chine was used to secure the extracts. 
This machine extracts the soil solu- 
tion as completeiy as a growing plant 
can do. It was found that those soils 
which in field conditions are recog- 
nized as infertile vielded soil extracts, 
which measured by transpiration and 
plant growth were infertile extracts, 
and that fertile soils yielded fertile ex- 
tracts: that is, the inherent fertility 
or infertility of a soil is a property of 
the soil extract. Further experiments 
with artificial culture solutions were 
undertaken for the sake of varying 
the total concentration for particular 
plant food constituents, and the form 
of the compound in which these plant 
food constituents occurred. Chemical- 
ly pure salts were used, and in order 
to secure a uniform concentration 
“the base calcium was in each case 
taken as a standard, and a solution 
made up to a strength equivalent to 
ten parts per million for this constitu- 
ent, the other constituents being pres- 
ent in equivalent combining propor- 
tions.” From such solutions an at- 
tempt was made to determine “if the 
nature of the combination of the dif- 
ferent bases and acids entering into 
the solution exerted an appreciable in- 
fluence upon the development and 
transpiration of the plant.” The re- 
sults while not conclusive were suf- 
ficient to indicate “that there was no 
material difference due to the forms 
of constituents used.” Other experi- 
ments have indicated that a soil solu- 
tion made up in this conventional way 
may be diluted ten times or may be 
concentrated ten times without pro- 
ducing notable difference in either the 
transpiration or development of the 
plant. It was found that a concentra- 
tion of ten parts per million of calci- 
um, that is a total salt content of one 
hundred seventy parts per million, 
gave in all cases most satisfactory re- 
sults, and in all cases a  concentra- 
tion of one hundred seventy parts per 
million of total dissolved salts was 
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most desirable, provided that at least 
one part per million of each salt was 
present. 

The next point taken up concerns 
the study of the organic matter in 
The soil used in this work is 
naturally of a very poor nature, it be- 
ing a sandy soil of yellow or gray 
color, except at the immediate sur- 
face where it is slightly darker. It 
had a content of about three per cent 
of organic matter, although its  ap- 
pearance did not suggest a content of 


soils. 


over 0.5 per cent, or better, 1-2 of 
1 per cent of organic matter. 


When manure was added to this soil 
it disappeared quickly without produc- 
ing the desired effects. Two applica- 
tions of 25 tons per acre, a total of 
50 tons per acre, produced no marked 
change in color. Experiments  indi- 
cate that this material oxidizes di- 
rectly giving rapid decomposition 
with the formation of very little hu- 
mus. It thus acts similarly to a dry 


earth closet. Humus prepared from 


a number of soils, when added 
to culture solutions, in propor- 
tions varving from one part to 
one hundred per million, neither 
increased nor diminshed the trans- 
piration from plants. Yet all the 
experiments conducted and = much 


practical experience indicate that if 
organic matter of a soil can be con- 
verted into humus the conditions un- 
der which the conversion takes place 
will be those under which the soil is 
rendered fertile. In this connection 
the addition of certain green plant 
tissues like ground sumac leaves, 
ground oak leaves and ground green 
clover, produced a black humus body 
in the soil, even when stable manure 
was directly oxidized without the 
production of humus. The acqueous 


extract from ground sumac leaves 
produced the same results as the 
leaves themselves. The soil after 
treatment with green substances 
or pyrogalloe when planted to 
wheat seedlings causes a_ higher 
transpiration than it does when 


not so treated before planting. Thus 
the sanitary condition of the soil is 
improved by the oxidizing agents. 
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CORNELL EXTENSION TEACHING IN AGRICULTURE 
By R. W. Curtts, ?o1 


NE of the features of recent edu- 
O cational work is the extension 
of the University teaching to 
the people. Such extension work isa re- 
sult of the altruism of modern times. 
There is Extension Teaching in the 
Arts, in Literature, in the Sciences and 
in Agriculture. The origin of Cornell 
Extension Teaching in Agriculture is 
briefly stated as follows : 

In 1893 certain Chautauqua County 
persons wanted experiments conducted 
in their vineyards. The Cornell Sta- 
tion could not do the work because of 
lack of funds so these Chautauqua 
County farmers began to agitate a 
small state appropriation. Early in 
1894 their Assemblyman, Mr. S. F. 
Nixon, secured $8,000 to be used by 
the Cornell Experiment Station in hor- 
ticultural work in western New York. 
The state appropriation has been grad- 
ually increased, and in 1897 was made 
to apply to the whole state, to agricul- 
ture in general, and was given to the 
College of Agriculture and not to the 
Experiment Station. This transferal 
marked the growth of the movement 
from mere experiment to general agri- 
cultural teaching. The enterprise is 
now supported by an annual appropria- 
tion of $35,000. Let us see how the 
College is meeting this obligation to 
the State. 


The work is progressing along two 


general lines: 
needs ; 


First, meeting present 
and secondlv. reaching the ris- 
ing generation. The present needs are 
being met in three wavs: First, bv 
scientific and co-operative experi- 
ments; secondly, by publication in at- 
tractive bulletin form: and thirdly, by 
personal contact. The scientific ex- 
periments are conducted at the Station 
but the co-operative experiments are 
carried on by the farmers themselves 
under the guidance of the station of- 
ficers. These local experiments have 
great teaching value and are arousing 
much interest. Fully half the time of 
the extension workers, however, is 
taken up by answering letters, filing 
data, speaking at meetings and _ per- 
sonally visiting the farmer’s place. 


Of all the ways in which the Extension 
Department is trying to meet the pres- 
ent needs of the farmers that of per- 
sonal contact is by far the most import- 
ant. 

The rising generation is being 
reached by Reading Courses which 
appeal largely to the younger men and 
women of the farm, and by Nature 
Study which interests the teachers and 
children. The Reading Courses are 
treated in fuil in our March issue by 
S. W. Fletcher, supervisor of the 
Farmers’ Reading Courses. Suffice it 
to say that these Courses have an en- 
rollment of over 20,000 persons on the 
farm and are marked by genuine pro- 
gress and enthusiasm. 

That the child should be educated 1n 
terms of his own life is the keynote of 
Director Bailev’s attitude towards Na- 
ture-Study. This the Cornell Bureau 
of Nature-Study is trying to do by 
instructing the teachers in Nature sub- 
jects and by interesting the children 
directly. The teachers are given a 
Home Nature-Study Course compris- 
ing leaflets and correspondence, re- 
ceive instruction at Teacher's Insti- 
tutes and Normal Schools. and finally 
may avail themselves of a two-year 
course in Nature-Study at the Univer- 
sity. There are 2,000 teachers actively 
interested in this work. The children 
are organized into Junior Naturalist 
Clubs, have a Junior Naturalist 
Monthly, become Junior Gardners and 
receive constant help and inspiration 
from correspondence and visits by 
Uncle John, Director of the Bureau of 
Nature-Study. 36,000 teachers and 
children are in close touch with this 
department. Probably not since the 
realization of the Experiment Station 
idea has there been such an advance 
in agriculture as this movement di- 
rected towards the children of the 
country. Altogether. the Cornell Ag- 
ricultural Extension Teaching is reach- 
ing in the neighborhood of 60,000 per- 
sons. Truly, the College is respond- 
ing nobly to the people’s request for 
better agricultural education in New 
York State. 
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NOVEMBER, 1904 
This vear the Agn- 
College — cultural College opens 
Registration ; s 
and Work with the largest regis- 
tration in its history. 


There are 178 students registered for 


the regular and two years’ special 


courses. Last vear at this time there 
were only 127. This makes a gain of 


over 40 per cent in one year; and 
it is known that there are a few be- 
lated students still to enter. The en- 
trance requirements for the College 
of Agriculture are above the require- 
ments of the other technical colleges 
at Cornell with but one exception and 
are on equal footing with the require- 
ments even of that college. As far as 
intellectual training is concerned the 
College of Agriculture stands at par 
with the college of Arts and Sciences. 
Every one of the students repre- 
sents earnest agricultural effort. The 
students are not in the College of 
Agriculture because of free tuition or 
because of easy entrance requirements 
but because they love the work. 
Again, the spirit of unity which ex- 
ists among the Agricultural students 
is very noticeable. They seem to be 
bound together in one purpose, with 
one aim and ideal. It has been said 


that in the College of Agriculture the 
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students work together better than in 
any other college of the University. 
The spirit of friendliness and fratern- 
itv is greater than in any other col- 
lege. That these statements are true 
doubt he to at- 
tend the Agricultural Assemblies and 


no one would were 


other student organizations. 


the 
Countryman wish to em- 


The editors of 


Appeal to 
Students phasize the appeal they 
made to the students in 
the last issue. 

the students 
paper, a paper in which every student 


The Countryman is 


in the College of Agriculture has an 


interest. As student 


such, every 
should be loyal to the magazine and 
should The 
keep 
the paper up to its high standard. It 


must have the co-operation of every 


show an active interest. 


board of editors alone cannot 


student. The board asks you to help it 
make the Countryman an agent which 
shall bind all Corne!l students togeth- 
er in one common interest. 

The office of the Countryman is in 
Morrill 10. 


given us a part of 


Dean Bailey has kindly 
the 
room. He has done every thing in his 
power to make the office cheerful and 
home-like. Let us keep the standard 
of the Countryman up to such a height 
that he will feel that his efforts have 
not been in vain. 


recitation 


Our office hours are Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday, 4:30-6; and Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday, 12-1. When we 
say we shall be there at that time, we 
mean it. We earnestly urge every stu- 
dent to bring in such news as may 
come into his possession. Even though 
he should have no news, we urge him 
to come in and talk “Countryman.” 
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Our article 
this 
key-note in agricultural 
education. The people 
to the 
fact that secondary schoo's have been 


leading 
Agriculture in 
the Second- 
ary Schools 


month strikes a 


of the farms are awakening 
neglecting an important educational 
factor. They are asking, 
too, that 


and justly 
agriculture be given its 
place along with the other branches 
of study. The city boy has the indus- 
trial schools in which he can fit him- 
self for some profession without meet- 
ing the requirements of a college 
course. Agriculture is the greatest of 
the occupations. Should not the farm- 
er’s son also have the opportunity of 
fitting himself for the work of the 
farm without meeting the 


ments of the Agricultural 


require- 
Colleges ? 
Some of the colleges try to offer such 
But it is impossible 
for them to reach the boys and girls 
of the whole state. 


opportunities. 


In New York State today there is 
but one secondary school in which a 
Department of Agriculture exists. Ef- 
forts are being put forth and plans laid 
for such instruction in several of the 
secondary schools. It is hoped that 
the people of New York will realize 
the importance of such training and 
be prompt in giving it a place in sec- 
ondary education. 


After the loyal co-op- 


Farmer's 
Club Visits 
Cornell 


eration from the farmers’ 
New 


support 


organizations of 
York State in 
of the Agricultural College 
priation Bill last 


Appro- 
President 
extend- 
ed invitations to these organizations 


winter, 
Schurman and Dean Bailey 
to visit the agricultural college and 
see for themselves the work which 


was being done. The Central New 


York Farmer’s Club was the first or- 
ganization to accept this 


and early last month it 


invitation 
visited the 
college. 

The faculty and students the 
A few 
words of welcome were given by Presi- 
dent 


met 
delegates in a mass meeting. 
Schurman. Then Dean Bailey 
spoke about the work of the college, 
what the college stood for and what it 
would stand for in the future. He 
mentioned the extension work and the 
experiment station, as well as_ the 
teaching work. 

Mr. Joseph E. Graham, the presi- 
dent of the club, a man 85 years old 
yet full of vigor and life, sketched, in 
brief, the history of the organization. 
He said it was the oldest organization 
of its kind in the state, having been 
ago. He 
mentioned the name of Horatio Sey- 


formed thirty-three years 


mour as being a former member. 


Mr. Graham is a_ most. effective 


speaker, because he has _ convictions 
and expresses them with the ardor of 
a young man. His contrast of the op- 
portunities in agriculture when he 
was a young man and today was very 
spirited. At that time, the young man 
won local renown by his feats of 
The man 
who could cut the most wood or mow 


strength and endurance. 


the most hay was the most sought. 
Now, the young man who knows the 
most is in greatest demand. 

Mr. Sanders spoke entertaining!y 
the club had 
distinguished in agriculture 
and politics. He mentioned the close 


of members of who 


been 


connection existing between the agri- 
cultural college and the farmers of 
the state. 

Mr. French, Cornell, B. S. in Agr. 
‘oI, said that the value derived from a 
University system was not so much 
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what one gained from books but the 
“rubbing up” of the agricultural stu- 
dents with the other students of the 
University. He said there was great 
advantage in having the College of 
Agriculture connected with a great 
University. Not only do the students 
associate with other agricultural boys 
but also with the students of the 
who!e University. Thus greater bene- 
fit is derived than if the agricultural 
department was a college wholly by 
itself. 

The members of the club who vis- 
ited the college were: 


Joseph E. Graham, President. 


George Hatfield, Vice President. 
George A. Sanders, of the Utica 


Press, Secretary. 

C. G. French. 

M. B. Combs. 

George B. Smith. 

During the day the members were 
taken to the site of the new Hall of 
Agriculture, were shown through the 
Dairy Building, the barns and over 
the farm. 

The visit added strength 
conviction 


to their 


that a new agricultural 
building was necessary. They felt that 
their efforts last Albany 


had not been in vain and rejoiced to 


winter at 
know that the enterprise was being 
advanced with such life and energy. 


During the year Dean 
Bailey receives a large 
number of 
for 


Cornell Men of 
Experience inquiries 
educated 
men to fill positions of great respons- 


college 


ibility. These positions apply to men in 
all branches of agricultural education ; 
horticulturists, stock raisers, 
managers of large estates and trained 
poultryman. 


expert 


In particular, there is 
good demand for experienced college 








bred men to act as managers of 


but it is difficult 
to find the men who are adapted to 
this work. 


farms and estates; 
Those in authority feel 
that a college education, valuable and 
broad as it may be, lacks certain ele- 
ments of practical training which can 
be obtained only through years of the 
actual application of principles under- 
lving agriculture which he has receiv- 
ed during his college training. There- 
fore, the true agricultural training 
may be said to consist of two distinct 
periods; one the college training, 
No 
student has completed his course un- 


the other the application thereof. 


til he has proved his ability to make 
good use of the princip'es which he 
possesses. This fact is becoming more 
and finds evi- 


more apparent and it 


dence in the fact that the College of 
Agriculture requires the Winter- 
Course dairy students to take one 


year’s actual work under college sup- 
ervision before they are granted a cer- 
tificate. 

Possibly no such requirement may 
be needed before giving a diploma 
to a regular eagricultural graduate. 
But from a point of view of safety to 
the institution whose name he carries 
with his degree, for the good of agri- 
culture in general and in justice to 
the man whose business interests are 
involved, he should be willing and 
eager to prove himself before under- 
taking those larger fields of activity 
where failure or partial success might 
lead to adverse criticism both of his 
own ability and that of his Alma Ma- 
eer. 

This 


our high 


does not in any way lessen 


the 
which our young men receive at the 


regard for training 
agricultural college, but it does em- 


phasize the fact that this education is 
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in a large degree preparation only 
for the great life work of application 
which is to follow and makes clear 
that it is possible for a young man 
of high ability as a student to lack 
those executive qualities which a suc- 
cessful business man must possess. 

Realizing these facts it is import- 
ant that the College of Agriculture 
keep in close touch with all of those 
who have gone from the University 
and have had the opportunity to devel- 
op those qualities which make them 


capable of carrying responsibility. 


When larger and better opportunities 


GENERAL AGRICULTURAL 
NEWS 


The Rhode Island College of Agri- 
culture announces this year for the 
first time a four year course in high- 
way engineering, “intended to meet a 
definite and growing demand for men 
competent to build better roads.” This 
is doubtless the first course of the kind 
ever offered in an American college. 
During the freshman and sophomore 
vears the work differs little from the 
other courses in mechanic arts in the 
college. At the beginning of the jun- 
ior vear the student is required to 
reach the college about two weeks in 
advance of the opening term in Sep- 
tember and devote this time to actual 
highway surveying. Then when the 
college opens he receives instruction 
in minerology and geology, with par- 
ticular emphasis on road materials. 
The senior year is given over largely 
to highway engineering proper, and 
includes the study of stereotomy, mas- 
onry construction, strength of mater- 
ials, theory of road building, hydraul- 
ics, highway bridges and field prac- 
tice. 

* * * 


In parts of the State, especially 
the northern section, there has com- 
menced a movement to combine con- 
densing factories, butter factories and 


offer themselves it is important to 


these 
This idea should take immediate and 


know the availability of men. 


active form with every student who 
reads these lines, and who has ambi- 
tion and feels his ability to go a step 
highér. He is asked to communicate 
with the Director of the College of 
Agriculture, who is always ready to 
keep in touch with sons and daughters 
of Cornell in order that he may assist 
in helping them to a higher plane of 
usefulness. This is part of the func- 


tion of the College of Agriculture. 


shipping stations for whole milk. 
Thus the manufacturers are able to 
supply any demands of the market. 
Most of the condensed milk from 
these factories, is shipped in unsealed 
40 quart cans to New York city, 
where it is used on ocean-going ves- 
sels. In some of these factories there 
is a complete equipment for making 
milk sugar and dried casein. Thus all 
the by-products are utilized. The 
price paid to the farmer for his milk 
has already been materially increased 
in those sections where the factories 
have been established. 


A Russian, working under the di- 
rection of the New York State De- 
partment of Agriculture, is carrying 
on experiments in the manufacture of 
Swiss cheese, at Lowville, N. Y. It 
is understood that he has been very 
successful. If cheese of an equal value 
to the imported article can be produc- 
ed in this State, it will be of vast im- 
portance to the dairy industry of New 


York. 


It is understood that several of the 
Dairy Course students have been very 
successful in carrying off prizes on 
their own make of butter and cheese, 
at various fairs throughout the State. 
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The resu:ts of an interesting exper- 
iment, covering the careful work of 
one year’s study are contained in the 
first bulletin of the Agricultural Series 
of the Ohio State University Bulletins. 
The work is the graduating thesis of 
Mr. Modesto Quiroga (’o4, B.S.A., 
Ohio, graduate student Cornell) and is 
entitled, “The Influence of Early and 
Late Spring Plowing upon Corn Pro- 
duction.” The work was done on the 
lines of moisture, available nit- 
rogen and soil temperature, and in 
some of its phases touches on the 
work of the famous Bulletin 22, Div- 
ision of Soi's, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The main results obtained in 
particular experiment are: 

Increase of yield on early plowed 
land, relationship of soil moisture to 
vield, greater moisture capacity of 
early land, greater amount of nitrogen 
in early plowed land, lower mean soil 
temperature in early plowed than in 
late plowed land and many other in- 
teresting points. 

Mr. Quiroga is interested in simi- 
lar studies here at Cornell university. 


SOL! 


this 


x * * 

Professor Wittmack, editor of 
“Gartenflora” and botanist of the 
Experiment station at Berlin, Ger- 
many, has made a second trip to 
America to act as judge at the Louis- 
ana Purchase Exposition. One of 
the greatest advantages of interna- 
tional gatherings is the bringng to- 
gether of men interested in kindred 
subjects, from all progressive natiors. 


xk * * 


Professor Rice, who last year occu- 
pied a double house with Professor 
Bonsteel on Oak avenue has found it 
more convenient for his work to move 
to Forest Home. Mr. and Mrs. Rice 
are now at home in their new quarters. 
They have an Ithaca phone, No. 378-a. 

* * * 

Uncle John, whose home is at West- 
field, Chautauqua County, has had 
time to speak a good word at a dozen 
or more Grange meetings and Farm- 
ers picnics this summer. 


Ae ARATE. EN OI 

Major Henry A. Alvord, Chief of 
the Dairy Division, Bureau of Animal 
Husbandry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, died in St. Louis, 
Missouri, October tst. He was in that 
city acting as a juror at the World’s 
Fair, and to attend the Annual meet- 
ing of the State Dairv and Food Com- 
missioners. The cause of his death 
was a stroke of paralysis which he 
suffered when at work on the fair 
grounds and which ended his life 
three days later. 

Major Alvord was long and prom- 
inently connected with agricultural ad- 
vancement in this county. He was 
born in Greenfield, Mass., 60 years 
ago, graduated from Norwich (New 
Hampshire) College, enlisted in the 
Civil War before he was twenty-one 
vears old, and served throughout the 
war, advancing rapidly to the rank of 
Major. After the war he remained in 
the army a few years, being assigned 
to service among the Indians in the 
Southwest. He first became connected 
with the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College as Professor of Military tac- 
tics. During that connection he devel- 
oped an especial interest in agricul- 
ture. He became a Professor of Ag- 
riculture and later served as director 
of the private experiment station at 
Houghton Farms, New York, and 
after that was President of the Marv- 
land Agricultural College. 

When connected with different ag- 
ricultural institutions, he was active in 
the work of the Assocition of Ameri- 
can Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 


ment Stations, at one time serving as 
President and another time as Chair- 


man of the Executive Committee. 
Through this Association he exerted 
a strong influence upon National Leg- 
islation referring to Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations. 

In 1895 by appointment from Sec- 
retary Morton, Major Alvord organ- 
ized the Dairy Division in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and remained at the 
head of that office until his death. He 
was a strong friend of the American 
farmer and dairyman and the influ- 
ence of his work will long remain. 
AIO ERRATA MERE SRE NAS 
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CORNELL 


CAMPUS NOTES 


The Home Nature-Study course is a 
part of Cornell’s Extension Work in 
Agriculture for which the State appro- 
priates $35,000 annually. This course 
is one way in which the college is en- 
deavoring to meet its obligation to the 
State. It is a reading course for teach- 
ers to familarize them with Nature 
study subjects which can be introduced 
into their schools. 

Last vear there were twelve hund- 
red regular students in the course 
who answers. to the 
questions, who received criti- 
cisms and helpful suggestions 
from the Department. The June 
leaflet of this Course was on the clov- 
ers and discussed not only the true 
clovers, but the medics and the sweet 
clovers. The object of this was to in- 
terest both teachers and children in 
these very important plants, and it 
was one of the most successful leaf- 
lets of the whole year. 

The work for the coming year in 
the Home Nature-Study Course will 
be a distinct effort to bring the study 
of plant and animai life into the 
school-room, and make this work 
helpful in the regular school studies. 
In addition to this there will be some 
special agricultural topic in each les- 
son, which will serve to interest both 
teachers and pupils in some phase of 
pure agriculture. The fall lessons deal 
with weeds and seed distribution, a 
very important subject for the agri- 
culturist. In addition to this there is 
a special study of alfalfa with sugges- 
tions for introducing it. Requests 
have already been received at the De- 
partment from teachers for specimens 
of this plant. 


sent in 
and 


x * * 


R. A. Pearson, professor of dairy 
husbandry, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., was in Chicago recently, inter- 
viewing friends. Mr. Pearson was on 
his way to St. Louis where he expect- 
ed to make a study of the tests and 
other work in the dairy department 


NEWS 


there; but the chief object of his vis- 
it West is to examine into plans of 
dairy schools for ideas to be adopted 
in the construction of a new dairy 
building at Ithaca——Chicago Dairy 
Produce. 


Mr. E. O. Fippin, Ohio State Uni- 
versity ‘00, at present with the bureau 
of soils, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, is now on a furlough from 
the Department, taking up advanced 
work in agronomy and soils in the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell. 


x * * 


The soils laboratory has been movy- 
ed to room 24, the Sanitary and Dis- 
tilling Laboratory, Morse Hall. Pro- 
fessor Bonsteel will have his office 
here for the remainder of the year. 
The laboratory will be equipped with 
additional new apparatus and advanc- 
ed investigation work will be carried 
on throughout the vear. 


Woman’s Work and Home Eco- 
nomics is a course given in the Col!- 
lege of Agriculture by Miss Van 
Rensselaer and others who are spec- 
ialists along different lines of home 
science. 


The Agricultural Assembly gather- 


ed for the first time this year on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 4, in the south 
dome of Barnes Hall. Director Bail- 
ey and Prof. Roberts spoke to a large 
and interested audience after which a 
social time was enjoyed. The attend- 
ance was about 200. 


* * * 


This year a definite and practical 
course in Outdoor Art has been in- 
augurated. It is a two year course in- 
tended to comprise junior and senior 
years in the College of Agriculture. 
The course is given by Prof. Bailey, 
Mr. Manning, Mr. Fleming and oth- 
ers. 















































































































































































































































































































Among the members of the Short 
Course of the winter of 1904 who are 
taking the special work this vear are 
H. Jennings, who entered in the 
spring, R. L. Meeker, R. Van Doren 
and M. Lb. Bacon. 


“ae 


Sixty-one students are registered in 
Prof. Rice’s poultry courses this year, 
where there are only twenty-six reg- 
istered last. This is an increase of 
nearly 135 per cent. The motto of the 
Poultry Department: “I'll be bigger 
when I get my growth,” is fast com- 
ing true. 


Prof. Craig was at St. Louis dur- 
ing the week of Oct. 10-17, as a jur- 
or in the Palace of Horticulture. 
Prominent men in pomology were ap- 
pointed to judge the exhibits of fruits, 
each one in his special line. 


W.S. Thornber is back taking post- 
graduate work in horticulture. Mr. 
Thornber was here as a special stu- 
dent in ‘g&8-’99, and afterwards held 
the position of Assistant Professor of 
horticulture in the South Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College. 


The Dairy Department has started 
a class in dairy bacteriology this year. 
Three laboratory periods are _ held 
each week in the Dairy building un- 
der the direction of Dr. King of the 
Medical College. 


x * * 


A school of breeding, feeding and 
judging live stock and of breeding 
field crops, was held at St. Louis un- 
der the auspices of the American As- 
sociation of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations. The first session 
extended from Sept. 12th to Sept. 
24th. The second extended from Oct. 
3rd to Oct. 15th. During the second 
session Prof. T. L. Lyon of the Univ. 
of Nebraska, Cornell ‘91, gave two 
demonstrations of corn judging. Prof. 
T. F. Hunt was on the program for 
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“Modern Instruction in Animal Hus- 
bandry.” Dean L. H. Bailey gave one 


address, “Plant 
Countries,” 
evolution.” 


Breeding in) Other 
and another on “Natural 


x * * 






Prof. Rice has recently received a 
letter from the University of Minne- 
sota saving that a student from there 
is going to enter our special poultry 
course this winter. After finishing 
the course this student will return to 
Minnesota and establish a poultry de- 
partinent there. 


The New York State Bureau of 
larmers Institutes is preparing to 


hold a special poultry institute at Cor- 
nel November twenty-eighth. The 
program is being prepared by Mr. F. 


I. Dawley, State Director of Farmers’ 
Institutes. Members of our faculty, 
and also other men prominent in 


poultry husbandry, will speak. In ad- 
dition the graduate students now in 
the poultry department will each give 
a five minutes’ extemporaneous speech 
on the work they are now doing, and 
the results they hope to obtain. This 
is the first time a poultry institute has 
been held in this section. A large at- 
tendance, as well as great interest in 
the meeting is anticipated. 


New Cornell Bulletins 


A very careful study of the Onion 
Blight is the subject of bulletin 218, 
by Mr. H. H. Whetzel, our station 
pathologist. Mr. Whetzel gives us 
the result of experimental spraying, a 
clear scientific account of the fun- 
gus and remedial measures in the 
form of good field sanitation and ad- 
visable seed treatment. The whole 
is a decidedly valuable addition to 
our large list of creditable publica- 
tions. 


* * * 
Another bulletin, No. 219, comes 
from the botanical department. Mr. 
James M. Van Hook takes up the 


study of Diseases of Ginseng very 
thoroughly and gives thereby to a new 
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and growing industry valuable assist- 
ance. We are very sorry to lose Mr. 
VanHook from our station staff and 
know that he will attain success in 


his new and larger position. 


Bulletin 220 is the result of some 
experiments by Prof. H. H. Wing 
on the value of Skimmed Milk for 
Pigs. Professor Wing shows a gain 
of one pound live weight per day for 
three months for weanlings in cold 
weather. The value of skim milk for 
feeding purposes is shown to be 15 
cents per cwt. 

* * * 


Professor J. L. Stone has for sev- 
cral vears interested himself in the 
Alfalfa Prospects for New York. 
The results of this work are published 
in bul’etin 221 and give a lot of vaiu- 
able data which should help very 
much in the popularizing of this great 
forage crop. 


FORMER STUDENTS 

‘oo Special—M. D. B. Sleight is 
on a two hundred and eighty acre 
farm at Arlington, N. Y. In conjunc- 
tion with general farming, he is mak- 
ing a specialty of vegetables—potat- 
oes in particular. He planted an apple 
orchard of eleven hundred trees re- 
cently. Sleight is a member of the Ag- 
ricu‘tural Experimenters’ League; he 
was this vear assistant superintend- 
ent of the vegetable and fruit exhib- 
it at the Dutchess County fair. 

‘oo Winter.—Charles H.  Pad- 
gham is in charge of a creamery at 
North Yakima, Washington. 

‘or B. S. A.—Roger M. Roberts 
has sold his milling business in San 
Francisco. He intends to go into farm- 
ing. 

‘03 Winter.--W. G. Harkness, who 
is superintendent for the Delhi Co- 
operative Dairy Company at Delhi, N. 
Y., has just sent in his application 
for the dairv course this winter. Mr. 
Harkness writes that the seven weeks 
which he spent so pleasantly in dairy 
work at Cornell year before iast have 
been of great benefit to him. He wish- 


es to complete the course this winter. 
Mr. Nichols, his assistant in the but- 
ter rcom, took the dairy course at the 
Pennsylvania State College last win- 
ter. Mr. Harkness adds that this sea- 
son has been a very busy one for the 
Delhi creamery. Their receipts have 
been as high as 85,000 pounds daily 
during flush times. Nearly all of their 
milk is made into print butter for the 
Philadelphia market. 

‘03 Special—Francis H. Richards 
has accepted the position of farm sup- 
erintendent for Dr. E. F. Brush at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Dr. Brush is 
an extensive manufacturer of kou- 
miss, a form of fermented milk, and 
is being assisted in the business by 
Howard G. Coville, ‘oa B. S. A. 

‘o4 Dairv.—R. E. Barden writes 
us from Fairfield, Tioga county, 
where he is in charge of a cheese fac- 
torv. 

‘04 Special—Miss Ellen M. Bark- 
er attended Priarcliff School at Briar- 
cliff Manor in 1903, and was at Cor- 
nell during the past vear as a special 
student in horticulture. She is now 
at her home in Auburn, N. Y., where 
she was called last spring by the seri- 
ous illness of her father. Mr. Barker’s 
condition is still very low. 

‘o4 Special_—After a summer's ex- 
perience in the peach orchards of west- 
ern Michigan, Mosely Hale will spend 
the winter in New York city to study 
the market side of the fruit industry. 
In the spring Hale will settle in Fort 
Valley, Georgia, as assistant superin- 
tendent for the Hale Georgia Or- 
chard Co. We shall all miss “Mose” 
and his cheery “Hello! git warm!,” 
and wish him every success in his new 
venture. 

‘04 B. S. A—Alfred C. Morgan of 
Laurel, Delaware, has accepted a po- 
sition under the United: States Bur- 
au of Entomology as field expert in 
the Cotton Boll-Weevil investigations. 
This summer Mr. Morgan has been 
investigating government cotton fields 
in the vicinity of Victoria, Texas. Up 
until September examination was 
made every week, each’ inspector re- 
porting upon seventy 5-acre plots. 
The method followed is to collect 
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about 150 squares (flower buds) and 
small bolls (young fruit) from each 
5-acre plot and examine them for egg 
laying punctures and feeding punc- 
tures and also record the number of 
live weevils found. Mr. Morgan says 
the cotton boll-weevil is not nearing 
extermination, and that all the pres- 
ent staff and more will be needed 
when operations are begun next 
spring. 

‘04 Special—Henry Truchell, who 
came to us last vear from near Que- 
bec, Canada, now has charge of the 
office work for H. H. Stephens and 
Son, extensive breeders of Holstein 
stock at Locona, Oswego Co., N. Y. 

‘04 Graduate——Lewis H. Weld re- 
ceived his A. B. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, his A. M. at the 
University of Michigan and for the 
past vear has been doing work at 
Cornell in horticulture and entomol- 
ogy. He has just accepted a position 
as professor of biology in the Acad- 
emy of North Western University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

04 Special. —Miss Anna M. White 
has returned to her home at Utica, N. 
Y. She has always been an interested 
worker in farmers’ meetings and is in- 
troducing many ideas in the manage- 
ment of the Whites’ citv home, and 
of their country place a few miles out 
of Utica. Miss White’s brother, Mr. 
W. Pierrepont White, is secretary of 
the Good Road League of Oneida 
county, and is one of the most active 
agitators of good roads in New York 
State. 





‘04 Winter.—F. B. Sawyer is dairy 
and poultry manager on the Marion- 
Story farm at Port Chester, N. Y. 

‘04, Winter.—William Hoagland is 
on the old homestead at Marion, N. 
Zz 

‘04 Winter.—O. W. Hill of Web- 
ster materially helped the Country- 
man by sending us information about 
several of his classmates. He will be 
present at the next meeting of the 
Experimenters’ League. 

‘04 Winter—J. H. Reeves, New- 
ark, N. Y., feels well repaid for his 
time here last winter. He also will 
come to the next meeting of the Ex- 
perimenters’ League. 

‘o5 B. S. A.—Euclides Fagundes, 
who last June returned with his two 
brothers to his home in Brazil, has 
decided to remain in South America 
this winter on account of his father’s 
poor health. He will assume active 
charge of their estates in Sao Paulo. 
Adalberto Fagundes, ‘o6, D. V. 
M., is again back at the University. 

Ex. '06.—J. S. Frazer paid the 
University a short visit last month. 
We regret to say that Frazer will not 
be with us this vear, as he will man- 
age the Glen Cliff Farm, Nashville, 
Tenn. Glen Cliff Farm comprises nine 
hundred acres of the finest farm 
land in Tennessee, and boasts a herd 
of two hundred and fifty cattle, head- 
ed by the famous Jersey, Rioter’s 
Exile of S. Lambert. We are sure 
that all will join the “Countryman” in 
wishing Frazer the best of success. 





TREES 


Have you seen our catalog of Trees, Hardy Shrubbery, Roses, etc.? ITS FREE. 
Send for it; have your name on our mailing list and receive advance information of 
valuable new fruits and ornamentals. WE GROW our trees, GUARANTEE THEM 
and SELL DIRECT tothe planter at reasonable prices. If you want one tree or a thous- 


and, it will PAY YOU to write us. 


(F. E. Rupert,—Class ’91.) 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CoUNTRYMAN. 


NO SCALE ever found in our Nursery, and every shipment is accompanied by the 
New York State certificate of freedom from disease. 


WwW. F. RUPERT 






& SON, 
SENECA, N. Y. 
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WE MANUFACTURE 
Anything of Wocd from Special Designs 

WE FURNISH 

Residences, Dormitories, Offices, 

Boarding Houses, etc., etc., etc. 

Estimates Given if Desired. 


Housefurnishers rs. J. BOO CoO. Manufacturers. 
Opp. Tompkins County Bank. Buy of the Maker. 


MORRISON 
"Fae 
124 NORTH AURORA ST. TAILOR 


Have your Laundry Done at 


THE STUDENT LAUNDRY AGENCY 


409 EDDY STREET. PHONES—BELL 422, ITHACA 73X. 


RUN BY STUDENTS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
A. D. ALCOTT '06 P. E. CLAPP ’06 


“Tf you get it from us its right.”’ 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 
ONE PRICE 


CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS 


We sell only Dependable Goods and as 
low as any store in New York State 


Suits, Rain Coats, Over Coats and Trousers 


Made by the Leading Manufacturers for us 
Be as discriminating in selecting your Clothier 
as you are in choosing your College 


118 EAST STATE STREET. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CoUNTRYMAN. 
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Fall Suitings That Are Right 


Ww. H. 
SISSON 


SS ~ 


We Do Your Mending Free 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
Phone 209 North Aurora Street 


ROBINSON'S PHOTOGRAPH SHOP ,,..,, START RIGHT 


Begin your File now by having 


05 NORTH AURORA STREET your first volume of the Country- 


man bound at 


HIGH GRADE WORK ONLY J. WILL TREE'S 


103 North Tioga Street. 


TEXT BOOKS AND DEPARTMENTAL SUPPLIES FOR ALL UNIVERSITY COURSES 


ALWAYS IN STOCK 
NOTE:--Many of the required Texts in 
excellent condition at greatly reduced 
prices may be had at the Eddy street Branch 


THE CORNER BOOK STORES 


State and Tioga TAYLOR & CARPENTER Buffalo and Eddy 
Streets. ITHACA, NEW YORK. Streets. 


Highest Possible Grade of Work 


PROMPT SERVICE 
GOOD MENDING 
THAT’S ALL 


MODERN METHOD LAUNDRY 


JOHN REAMER, Proprietor. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CounTRYMAN. 
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UNIVERSITY BOOK BINDERY 
PRACTICAL BOOK BINDING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


F. GEORGE REED, - - - 118-124 South Tioga Street. 


GAMPUS TAVERN 


American and European Plans 


The New Student Eating Resort 


L. L ZIMMER, Prop. 


For Prospectus of Tropical Plantation Colony on Elliot’s 
THE NEW GORNELL UNIVERSITY PHOTOGRAPHER Key, Dade Co., Florida, 


Try him and see what he can do. ampus Views, 


Lantern Slides, and all kinds of reproductive work address 
his specialty. 


DR. JOHN C. GIFFORD, 
Phone 169 or address 127 Gascadilla Place, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Princeton, N. J. or COCOANUT GROVE, Dade Co., Florida. 


YOU NEED PRINTING 


No matter what kind of Printing it is 
THE ITHACA PUBLISHING CO. 
can do it in a satisfactory manner 
and can do it as cheaply as any 
Print Shop in the Country. 
Before ordering any Printing ask the 
the I.P.C. Press for prices and Samples 


ITHACA NEWS BUILDING 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CoUNTRYMAN. 
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Good Farmers Read Good Books 


f 


THE CO-OP 
On the Campus, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Sf 


Supplies Good Books on all Sub- 
jects at the Lowest Prices 


First Impressions are Lasting Ones 


@,You want to make them 
favorable. Nothing creates 
a better impression upon 
your correspondents than 
good stationery neatly 
printed. $4@4444444e4R4 
Attractive Printing 
on good paper is our busi- 
ness. Our prices are right 


too. Let us prove it to you 


STEPHENS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Corne_t CountTRYMAN. 
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THE CLINTON HOUSE 
Cor. Cayuga and Seneca Sts., Ithaca, N. Y. 
A Hotel at Popular Prices, conducted on a plan to merit the Patronage of the Best Class 
of People. Ask the Commercial Men if it is not so. 
Rates, $2.00 and $2.50 per Day. Free Bus to and from all Trains 


GRANT McDONALD, Proprietor 


UNITED STATES 


EGGS MAY BE EGGS 


but drugs are not always 
drugs. The kind sold by 


1 2 2 


are really DRUGS, pure, re 
liable,and priced accordingly. 


AURORA STREET 


OAKHILL STOCKFARM, 


CANASTOTA, N. Y. 


Jersey Cattle, Cheshire Swine, Rose-comb Brown 
and White Leghorns. Pekin, Rouen and Runner 
Ducks 


H. F. BUTTON, Proprietor 


Rothschild 
bros. 


PATENTS 
AND FOREIGN AND 


Puree PIRATES. 


And make youa fortune. If you havea 
PLAY, SKETCH, PHOTO, ACT, 
SONG or BOOK thatis worth anything, 
you should copyright it. Don't take 

chi ances when you can secure our serv- 

“sat sr mall cost. Sendfor our SPECIAL 

OFFER 10 IN before applying for 
a patent, t/ will pay you, KpBook on 


patents sent FREE. We advise if patenta- 


ble or not, FREE. We incorporate 
STOCK COMPANIES. Small fees. 
Consult us. 


WORMELLE & VAN MATER, 
Managers, 
Columbia Copyright & Patent Co. Inc., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Students Room 
Supplies 


Rugs, Sofa Pillows, Poster Pictures, Lamps, 
Match, Safes, Lunch Baskets, Souvenir, Flags 


Jhe Department Store that has Everything for the Students 


Incubator Advancement 


Cornell Incubator—heated and ventilated in 
Nature's way. Always gets proper moisture 
lines at the right time. 

Result; Most vigorous 

chicks ever hatched 

artificially. Gold Medal 

—Highest Award—Pan 

American Exposition. 

Catalogue free. Made 

only by 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. CO, 
Box 57 Ithaca, WN. Y. 


Cornell Eneupater Mfg. Co. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Dear Sirs- ¢ 

We put the Cornell Incu- 

bator to trial twice; 1st time hatched all but four 

fertile eggs; 2nd time all but one fertile egg, the 

strongest chicks we ever hatched in incubators. 
Your very trul WILCOX & SON, 

Worcester, N. Y. Sept. 


Ask the most success- 
ful poultrymen. 


Peep-0’-Day 
BROODERS 


have been on the market 

12 years. Used exclu- 

sively on the best farms in 

America. Catalogue free. 
Made only by 


Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co., Box 57, Ithaca, W. Y. 


EAST HOMER, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1903. 


Cornell Incubator Mfg. Co. 


Gentlemen: I received your shipment of three 


No. 2 Peep-O’-Day Broodors in O. K. condition, and 
lam pleased to say that 1 think they are the’ best 
brooders manufactured. 


Yours very truly, 
FRED HOWE. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tur Cornett CouNTRYMAN. 
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JOHN B. LANG ENGINE WORKS 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Traction and Portable Engines in Sizes 10 to 25H. P. 
‘The above cut represents the most complete 
and efthcient traction engine on the market. 
For power, simplicity, durability and econ- 
omy of operaticn, this machine ranks first. 
We guarantee against defective material 
and workmanship for one year. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


Bred for size, Vigor, prolificacy and extra large 


snow white eggs 


Nine Years Developing Our Strain 
Catalogue Free 


WHITE & RICE, Route 7, Yorktown N. Y. 


Some of Our 


Specialties 


“SIMPLEX” LINK-BLADE CREAM SEPARATOR. 
“SIMPLEX” COMBINED CHURN AND BUTTER WORKER. 
“FACILE” BABCOCK MILK TESTERS, HAND and POWER. 
“B. & W.’”’ MILK HEATERS, DOUBLE SURFACE. 


Manufacturers and Handlers 
Dairy Creamery Apparatus and Supplies. 


D. H. BURRELL & CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CountRYMAN. 
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Use Prime Cotton Seed Meal 
for Best a in Feeding 
f you want 


MORE MILK, RICHER CREAM, FIRMER BUTTER 
See that this RED tag is on the meal you get 





PROTEIN 
CRUDE FAT &O/L 


For sale by all Dealers. Valuable pamphlets free upon application 
The American Cotton Oil Company 
27 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Official 
Babcock Tester 


Invaluable to the Dairyman seek 
ing to develop his herd to the high- 
est profitable production. Also used 
in hotels, restaurants, laboratories 
and doctor's offices. Furnished with 
full complement or accurate glass- 
ware, acid and full directions for 
making tests. 2 and 4 bottle sizes. 
Can be clamped to table or screwed 
down. Circular and prices on request. 

We are the largest manufacturers of dairy 
and creamery machinery and supplies in 
the world. High grade goods only. Com- 
plete outfitters of all plants for handling 
milk products. .*. Catalogue on request. 


CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue CorNELL CoUNTRYMAN. 
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GREENHOUSES AND CONSERVATORIES 


erected complete with our Patent Iron Construction. 





Special attention given to designing and locating ranges of glass to harmonize with sur- 
roundings. Plans and estimates on application. 


poe: 


Tu aaulwittle® unit 


Material of all Kinds acacia for catia. 
Air Dried Red Gulf Cypress. Strictly Free from Sap. 
**Special’’ Greenhouse Putty, Glass, Etc. 


Prices upon application 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY, 


New York Office, St. James Bldg., Broadway & 26th St. General Office and Works, Irvington-on-Hudson. 


Greenhouse Construction Catalogue, and Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Cata- 
logue mailed from New York Office on receipt of 5 cents postage for each. 


AMERICA’S LEADING HORSE IMPORTERS 


At the Great sls. Sse 2 Louis We ccki's Fai Fair Were Aweeded led the 


“ Permier Championship” of Percheron Horses 


SUMMARY OF WINNINGS: 

2 Grand Champions 3 Bronze Medals 
2 Reserve Grand Champions 58 First Prizes 
5 Champions 39 Second Prizes 
6 Reserve Champions 18 Third Prizes 
15 Gold Medals 7 Fourth Prizes 
9 Silver Medals 6 Fifth Prizes 
171 Total Prizes Value $9,272.00 


McLAUGHLIN BROTHERS 


St. Paul, Minn. Columbus, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. 


In writing to advertisers please mention Tue Cornett CoUNTRYMAN. 





GORNGLL UNIVBRSITY 


Gollege of Agriculture 


The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate col- 
leges comprising Cornell University. The work of the College of 
Agriculture is of three general kinds: The regular teaching work; 
the experiment work; the extension work. The courses of instruc- 
tion fall in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
the Science of Agriculture. As a variation, the last two years may 
be chosen in subjects pertaining to Landscape Architecture and Out- 
door Art. Inthe Graduate Department of the University, students 
receiving the above degree may secure the Master’s and Doctor’s 
degrees (M.S. A., and Ph. D.) 


2. Special two year courses. (a) Agricultural Special. (b) 


Nature-Study Special. 
3. Winter-Course of 


Course. (b) Poultry-Course. (c 


weeks: (a) General Winter- 
Dairy-Course. 


Staff of the College of Agriculture. 1904. 


L. H. Batley, Director. 
I. P. RopERTs, Professor of Agriculture, Emeritus. 


Agronomy: 
T. F. Hunt, 
,. . GILMORE, 
J. 1.. STONE, 
S. FRASER, 
G. W. TAILBy. 
Animal Husbandry: 

H. H. WING, 

J. M. TRUEMAN, 

J. E. Rick (Poultry Husbandry). 
Dairy Industry: 

R. A. PEARSON, 

J. M. TRUEMAN, 

Ha. €. Troy, 

W. W. HALL, 

W. E. GRIFFITH. 
Hlorticulture: 


JOHN CRAIG, 

R. S. NORTHROP, 

S. W. FLETCHER, 

C. E. Hunn. 
Soils: 

J. A. BONSTEEL. 


Agricultural Chemistry: 
G. C. CALDWELL, 
G. W. CAVANAUGH, 
S. A. BIZZuLL. 


Entomology: 

J. H. Comstock, 

M. V. SLINGERLAND, 

A. D. McGILLIvRAY, 

W. A. RILEY, 

C. M. BETTEN. 
Plant Pathology: 

G. F. ATKINSON, 

H. H. WHETZEL. 
Rural Economy: 


« H. BAILEY. 
G. N. LAUMAN. 


Outdoor Art: 


WARREN MANNING, 
BRYANT FLEMING. 


Nature-Study: 

J. W. SPENCER. 

Mrs. J. H. Comstock, 

ALICE G. MCCLOSKEY. 
E-xtension Teaching: 

S. W. FLETCHER. 
Reading- Courses: 


S. W. FLETCHER, 
MARTHA VAN RENSSLAER. 
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NATIONAL 
BUTTERMAKERS CONVENTION 


Another De Laval Triumph 


The Annual Convention of the National Buttermakers Association was 
held at St. Louis, in connection with the Agricultural Department of the 
Exposition, the last week in October. 


The great International Butter Contest has always been the chief feature 
of these conventions, and in every year since their inauguration De Laval 
made butter has made a clean sweep of all awards and all higher scores. 
1904 shows even a more overwhelming De Laval triumph than ever before 


PRIZES AWARDED 


Every Single One to a DeLaval User 


Championship Cup—For Highest er Score 

in Six Months National Contest—H. C. Han- 

son, Smith Mills, Minn. 95 87 
Gold Medal L.S. Taylor, Glenville, Minn., 98', 
Silver Medal—F. L. Odell, Greenfield, Towa, __- 98, 
Wis., Silver Cup- -F. W. Huth, Troy Center,.... 97'4 
Ill., “7 : Ernest Johnson, Hebron, 963, 
se. is Geo. Martin, Adams, 96 "5 
Minn., ** oi W. F. Stahmann, Loretta, 96! 
mech. - F. E. Stafford, Vicksburg. = Ta 
Ind., se J. M. Halderman, Plymouth, 95% 
Sa, = (OC) Beck; Ridder... ...... 95 


SEPARATORS USED 


As a representative showing of the use of separators by good butter- 


makers, 473 entries out of a total of 493 were ‘‘Alpha-De Laval” 
made, the division being as follows: 


DE LAVAL 
EID - 7 

o De - 5 
HARPLES 5 
mance 2 
UMBO - 1 
493 


Every single entry scoring higher than 5 was De Laval made. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


Randolph & Canal Sts., ; ; 121 Youville Sauare, 
CHICAGO General Offices: MONTREA 


74 Cortlandt St., 7TS5&7T7 York Street, 
TORO 


NEW YORK 248 MeDermot Ave., 
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